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The Women's Litany. 

By Ina Duvall Singleton. 

From battle (which is murder) and from strife, 
From needless, wholesale waste of human life 
Deliver us, who cry for help to Thee — 
Oh ! Lord of Hosts, hear Thou our litany ! 

For in those mighty armies that are hurled — 
Each on to each, as one would loose the chain 
That binds dread beasts — to battle until slain, 
Is one — within those ranks, each man — (a pawn 
'Twould seem to those who, battling, set them on)- 
Each fighting man leaves one behind to niourn. 

For every man who dies to give 

His life, that England's freedom live; 

For every man who yields his dower 

Of strength, to strengthen German power; 

For every man who hails the chance — 

"A glorious death for glorious France !" 

For every man, some woman waits! 

The mothers, who nave borne proud pain, 
That by their travail earth might gain 
Her sons, and then their lives have spent 
To rear them — Lord, these women meant 
For peaceful age — see! now they wait! 
What part nave they in that great hate 
That sets men battling? Yet, they wait! 

The wives who on these men depend ; 
The wives whose nusbands should defend 
Them from the hardships, cares of life ; 
If there be glory in this strife, 
No glory do they share who wait, 
Deserted, sorrowing, desolate! 
Look, Lord, in pity ! — See ! they wait ! 

The children — helpless, innocent — 

For whom a father's care was meant ; 

Bereft of that, they stand alone — 

Can victory for their loss atone? 

Behold these children, Lord! They wait! — 

Till men their blood-lust satiate — 

For sires who may not come, they wait! 

From pestilence, from famine, from each shape 
Of horror that stalks after, in war's wake, 
Deliver us, who cry for aid to Thee ! — 
Lord, Ood of Hosts, hear Thou our litany ! 



The Moral Responsibility of the United 

States for the Continuance 

of the War.* 

By Bev. William Weston Patton. 

In a recent issue of The Outlook (March 3, 1915) 
was an article by Dean Charles Noble Gregory setting 
forth two arguments for the continuation of the export 
of munitions of war by neutrals to combatants. These 
two arguments were, first, that the practice was accord- 
ing to international law, and, second, that it tended to 
preserve peace by better maintaining the "balance-of- 
power" policy. The article opened with the following 
sentence : "Neutrals have been wont to yield their free- 
dom of trade and commerce very grudgingly to the re- 
straints and predatory tactics of war." 

Dean Gregory could not have given a better epitome 
than that of the United States' attitude toward the pres- 

*A reply to Dean Charles Noble Gregory's article in The 
Outlook of March 3, 1915, entitled "Should Neutrals Refuse 
to Sell Arms to Warring Nations?" 



ent war in Europe. We may or may not have been 
under moral obligations to have raised a protest in the 
first stages of the war against the violation of interna- 
tional law and sacred treaties. That is a question upon 
which there is an honest difference of opinion. Most 
of us are happy to say that at any rate we are not yet 
involved in the war. 

But, on the other hand, when we become strong 
enough mentally and morally to rise above the applica- 
tion of the standard of dollars and cents to all things 
and actions, it does seem a little strange that we as a 
nation felt no promptings to protest in those early days 
when the "almighty dollar'' was not involved, and that 
now, when the violation of international law begins to 
touch our pocket-books, we do feel so prompted. 

The world today is too closely knit together by the 
various means of modern science and communication 
for one nation with good grace to refuse to shoulder its 
share of the burden of the common weal of neutral na- 
tions during such a war as this, when such a nation is. 
not immediately affected, and then to suddenly lift the 
strong arm in the name of "all neutrals" when its own 
pockets are touched. We may truly be moving within 
the fields of international law in making our recent 
protests to England and Germany regarding their decla- 
rations toward neutral trade, but in so doing we are 
standing upon very different ground from that upon 
which we stood last August. 

And since the growing feeling of many Americans 
has found expression in the resolution of Senator La 
Follette asking for a congress of neutral nations to con- 
sider, among other matters, the prohibition of the sale 
and export of arms by neutral manufacturers to the war 
combatants, this self-interested interpretation of inter- 
national law has taken a new turn. Dean Gregory's 
article gives able expression to this turn. 

Many people, however, feel differently, and the au- 
thor wishes to submit a few thoughts along these other 
lines. 

Dean Gregory believes that we should not cease to 
export munitions of war. His first argument, the au- 
thor takes it, is that this practice of exporting arms falls 
within the well-established customs of international 
law — that we have a perfect right to do so. He points 
out that international law has passed through various 
stages of development until it has reached the present, 
under which license is granted to a neutral to export 
arms to a combatant. Granted that law is developing. 
Then it is time that it developed beyond the present 
condition where such license to export is allowed. 

This whole question comes under a higher stage of 
development of international law than we have yet 
reached in the letter of the law — the stage of moral in- 
ternational law. It is not a question of what we have 
a right to do as neutrals under international law. It 
is a question of what we are morally bound to do above 
and beyond international law. No one can deny that 
manufacturers have a right under international law to 
cease exporting arms. No one can deny that Mr. Clarence 
H. Howard, of St. Louis, president of the Common- 
wealth Steel Co. of Granite City, 111., had a right to re- 
fuse to fill an order of $2,000,000 for shells because he 
believed in the peace principles. No one can deny that 
if public opinion demands that exports shall cease we 
can make a law to that effect. We have erred already 
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within the past few years upon the side of interpreting 
international agreements to our own hurt in the repeal 
of the Panama Canal tolls and the President's author- 
ized forbiddance of the export of arms to Mexico. We 
need to continue the good practice of such erring. 

The simple, straight truth of the matter is that if the 
United States or any other neutral nation continues to 
export cannon, copper, powder, motor cars, and gasoline 
with which this war is carried on, such a nation is re- 
sponsible in part for the continuance of the war. It is 
therefore upon a higher plane than that of the letter of 
international law that this question must be faced. 
When it comes to the matter of our actually making the 
further progress of the war possible, no matter whether 
it be for only one single day, we find ourselves face to 
face with a moral question, and in moral questions the 
spirit of God, not merely the letter of man's law, must 
be considered. 

Of course Senator La Follette's resolution was look- 
ing toward a joint action upon the part of neutrals upon 
this question. But the United States, as the most 
prominent of such neutrals and as one of the greatest 
offenders, is bound to take the first move. Her influ- 
ence, in whichever way she exerts it, will be great. 

In his second argument, Dean Gregory speaks as fol- 
lows: 

"The passage of such a statute (referring to a law 
against the export of arms to combatants) in the United 
States would be a potent precedent for such general 
modification. But if such general modification were 
accomplished, then every country involved in war would 
be compelled to depend on her domestic supplies and 
preparation. She could in no way, by cash or credit, 
supplement her deficiencies from neutral markets. It 
is submitted that this limitation would tend to weaken 
the defense of peaceful powers suffering aggression and 
attack and to give an undue advantage to the ag- 
gressor." And again, "Why by a change of law and 
policy aid and encourage the oredatory policy and de- 
bilitate defense ? Such change must stimulate war and 
discourage peace." 

Does not the reader of Dean Gregory's article hear a 
familiar note in that argument? Is it not the same 
note that certain Senators and Representatives and 
others we might name are striking in support of a 
larger navy? Is it not the same argument that we 
have heard from Germany, and from behind the throne 
of Germany — from the Krupp works? Is it not the 
same reasoning which has prevailed throughout Eng- 
land for several years, sent forth from behind the Par- 
liament of England — from Armstrong, Whitworth & 
Co., Beardmore & Co., Limited, and John Brown Co., 
all of them armament builders? Is it not the old argu- 
ment of the war party— that "if you want to maintain 
peace, prepare for war ?" "Be so strong your neighbor 
fears to attack you." 

Surely the public in America is awakening to the 
fact that that argument is false. Surely this war in 
Europe, if it has done nothing else, has proved that 
great armaments — and, we may add, the power to raise 
great armaments — do not maintain peace. Europe was 
an armed camp, bristling with cannon, and yet war 
came. 

On the other _ hand, look at our Canadian boundary 
line of 3,800 miles, without a fortress or garrison upon 



it, without a navy on the Great Lakes, and see what 
preparation for peace in time of peace means. We have 
had no armaments against Canada, and one hundred 
years of peace has followed. The argument that "pre- 
paredness for war maintains peace" is exploded. And 
when we base the right of neutrals of exporting arms to 
nations upon the belief that we thus tend to maintain 
peace by making the commercial nations so strong that 
others fear to attack them, we are basing it upon an 
outworn line of reasoning. Peace is not maintained 
that way. It never was. And it never will be. 

Dean Gregory's article states clearly that the only 
alternative for keeping peace, if we deny the right of 
neutrals to send arms to a combatant, is for every na- 
tion to be continually prepared in itself for war. He 
submits that the way out of such a regime of militarism 
is through enabling any nation to have the potentialities 
of such a militarism through her right to buy arms in a 
neutral market. What is his argument but that of the 
war party pushed back one step farther? Fear of the 
power of another nation does not prevent attack. Eu- 
rope today is too plain an example of that truth to 
allow any one to hold it. And it is time we in America 
realized the fact. 

Lest others think that this line of reasoning is all 
idealism, and not practical, the author would like to 
suggest for the reader's consideration the following 
thoughts, quoting Dean Gregory: "Though trade in- 
volves competition, 'it is in its essence an exchange of 
benefits.' " "An. exchange !" That implies that both 
parties be prosperous enough to have something of 
value. If one boy has a dozen apples, and another boy 
has only five marbles, exchange can go on only for a 
short while — -as long as the marbles last. But the boy 
with the apples soon finds that "exchange" must stop 
before he has disposed of all his stock in trade. The 
same is true of nations. If one nation is rich and the 
nation to which.it wants to sell is poor, soon the matter 
of exchange must cease, before the rich nation has dis- 
posed of her goods. 

But let us refer to our two boys again. If the boy 
with the apples encourages — in fact, helps — the boy 
with the marbles to"throw the marbles into a pond where 
they will be lost, he is thus limiting still further the 
field of exchange. Any one will admit that. And so 
among nations. If we sell arms to combatants we thus 
encourage, even help, them to weaken those very mar- 
kets to which in the future we will want to sell our 
goods. We in America are facing financial and indus- 
trial uncertainty. Already distress from unemployment 
is felt. The lack of markets in which to sell our goods 
is one of the obvious and most talked of causes. Capi- 
tal invested in the manufacture of war supplies may 
temporarily relieve the unemployment. But it inev- 
itably weakens the purchasing . power of markets to 
which we must later sell our stable, productive, com- 
mercial goods. 

From the larger viewpoint it is short-sighted econ- 
omy for a nation to export arms to combatants. But 
no nation was ever aroused to action by an appeal to 
economy. In a personal life we rebel against such an 
argument. If a man was going to commit a crime, you 
would not argue with him that it would cost him more 
money than to be honest. The great reform movements 
are not prompted by the knowledge that it will save 
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money. The North did not fight the South because 
freedom of the negroes was sounder economy than 
slavery. True ! Economy may be on the side of right- 
eousness, but the appeal to a moral issue is infinitely 
greater in power than to an economic issue. 

And so, though sound, long-headed economy lies on 
the side of no export of arms, the people of the United 
States want a deeper reason. And that reason is forth- 
coming. Although the exportation of arms may be in 
accordance with international law, it is not in accord- 
ance with moral law. The United States must face the 
indictment that she enabled the war to be continued if 
she,. as a neutral, allows munitions of war to be sent to 
Europe. If we continue in our present way — if our 
capital becomes more and more invested in this field — 
inevitably "the American conscience will be seared, 
American eyes blinded, American influence for peace 
paralyzed, American judgment on the issues discredited, 
American neutrality a by-word, American prayers for 
peace a blasphemy." 

Leicester, Massachusetts. 



The Foundations of Permanent Peace. 

To the Editor of The Advocate op Peace: 

If we are ever to think profitably of the reorganization 
of the international public life, we must become indu- 
bitably conscious of what this reorganization involves. 
Within States almost every act of importance is either 
prohibited or sanctioned by the law. We have to notify 
every birth and burial and many infectious diseases; 
our children must attend school; the law presides over 
marriages and the execution of wills; aH larger trans- 
actions relating to houses, lands, shares, and other prop- 
erty assume reference to the law, which also watches in 
order that no one's good repute, health, person, and be- 
longings should be injured; which upholds the millions 
of lawful agreements and contracts concerned with em- 
ployment and trade, and which also protects all mate- 
rial and other inventions. In brief, a fine network em- 
bracing everything and entering into the minutest re- 
cesses of life — a social organism whose countless cells 
are co-ordinated by an elaborate system of laws — such 
is the picture which any highly civilized nation pre- 
sents. Conceive law abolished within any civilized 
country, and its civilization collapses like a house of 
cards. In a word, if we examine any highly civilized 
State, we find that the essential basis of its civiliza- 
tion — the center around which everything revolves, the 
most intimate expression of its being, that which guar- 
antees its security, order, and progress — is the law of 
the land. 

Granted that the above is a correct estimate of the 
facts, it follows of necessity that if armed anarchy is to 
be abolished internationally, and if international co- 
operation between peoples and individuals is to be truly 
encouraged, then the intercourse between nations must 
be regulated by law as is the intercourse within each 
civilized nation. The more carefully this matter is 
gone into, the more evident should become the rigid cor- 
relation between militarism and lawlessness, with their 
many attendant and inevitable evils — secrecy, suspicion, 
intrigue, undemocratic control of policv, competition in 
armaments, alliances, aggression, barbarism — and law 



and co-operation, with their countless benefits. Apply 
this test, and many of the current suggestions for in- 
suring international peace prove to be either sentimental 
or superficial, concerned with casual or unavoidable 
symptoms and not with the disease. Nationally law is 
absolutely indispensable to well-being and progress, and 
internationally this is equally the case. It is inconceiv- 
able that it should be otherwise. Nor is it permissible 
to argue that law is superfluous in international affairs, 
for a vast body of international law and hundreds of 
treaties, as well as all analogy from the mutual relations 
of towns and sub-States, emphatically indicate the con- 
trary, while the contention that the time is not yet ripe 
for an international civilization is rebutted by the con- 
sideration that the nations today are essentially inter- 
dependent and that no difficulty is experienced in form- 
ing cordial relations between previously estranged na- 
tions (e. g., England and France). 

We may now proceed. The existence of civilized law 
assumes a popularly elected legislature which freely dis- 
cusses difficulties that have arisen or might arise, as well 
as proposed humane legislation concerned with the wel- 
fare of the people as a whole. It assumes, secondly, 
judges who impartially, skilfully, and painstakingly sift 
the evidence for every alleged offense and sentence the 
guilty in strict accordance with the law and with the 
magnitude of the offense. It assumes, thirdly, police 
strategically stationed in every inhabited locality and 
whose main, but by no means exclusive, business it is 
to prevent offenses being committed and to arrest of- 
fenders, in rigid subordination to the letter and the 
spirit of the law and the orders of the judges. Fourthly 
and lastly, it assumes as the premier mode of punish- 
ment prisons in which offenders are detained for vary- 
ing periods, from one day to twenty years and longer, 
besides fines and damages which, if not paid, may be 
collected by the authorities, the withdrawal of privileges 
such as voting or borrowing money, and, in many coun- 
tries, the forfeiture of life if the offense be that of mur- 
der. Security, order, and progress are, on the contrary, 
scarcely promoted at all by uncivilized law. This type 
of law may be imposed on the people from above, does 
not imply free discussion, may favor certain classes of 
society at the expense of other classes, and be brutal. 
Its interpreters may be those who are neither impartial 
nor skilful or painstaking in sifting evidence, and who 
neither respect the law nor nicely adjust the punishment 
to the relative magnitude of the offense. This uncivil- 
ized law, furthermore, may be served by an arbitrary 
and callous police, and its penalties may be cruel and 
debasing. Anarchv and violence must hence be con- 
ceived as a natural product no less of uncivilized law 
than of lawlessness, and by law we accordingly mean 
here highly civilized law — that is, only civilized law 
may be regarded as constituting a proper basis for regu- 
lating international intercourse. 

In the light of this analysis we can properly valuate 
various proposals. For instance, even some peace soci- 
eties and pacifists are putting forward, as a counsel of 
despair, the scheme that some sort of irresponsible diplo- 
matic camarilla, call it by what name you will, shall 
watch over the conduct of nations and with its interna- 
tional T>olice intervene whenever necessary. This, as we 
have seen, would be the very antithesis of civilized law, 
and if its acceptance should lead to aggravating instead 



